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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MARCH, 1921 

THE CLOSE OF AN EPOCH 

BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as 
an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam. — Milton, Areopagitica. 

The American Election Day of November 2, 1920, may well 
remain a most conspicuous landmark, not only in the chronicles 
of the United States, but in the history of Democracy. Never 
before had American Democracy reached so vital a crisis. An 
egoist, who happened to be President of the country under abnor- 
mal circumstances, freed alike from precedents and moral bonds, 
saw the way to assemble in his own hands extraordinary powers 
which made him a despot of unlimited reach, and the United 
States a docile despotism. 

Probably President Wilson did not deliberately plan to attain 
this result. He was an opportunist, even in his guilt. By nature 
stubborn, self-satisfied, and self-reliant, he was a most fertile 
soil for the seeds of ambition to grow in. He did not create 
favorable chances, but he quickly discerned and seized them 
when they arose. He seems early to have accepted Fatalism, 
the doctrine which, as long as men are succeeding, makes them 
justify their conduct, and, when they fail, makes them blame 
Fate instead of their own shortcomings or crimes. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Wilson came to regard himself as a man of 
Destiny, preserved and guided by the Almighty to save civiliza- 
tion on the verge of destruction. 
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This stage of egomania is, of course, very common. The 
peculiarity in Mr. Wilson's case is, that he was able to delude 
many persons into asserting that his disease was the highest 
wisdom. I have heard him extolled as a modern Messiah, and 
the persons who so extolled him were unquestionably sincere. 

Look a little farther into Mr. Wilson's equipment for steering 
the United States through the storms of an international war. 
He was, as I have said, stubborn, conceited, and self-sufficient by 
nature. Then his training as a College Professor and President 
narrowed him. The Professor is a petty autocrat to whom his 
students may not talk back. The College President is a still 
larger autocrat whom his Faculty must bow to, for he holds pre- 
ferment or dismissal in his hands, and his frown may mean the 
close of a promising academic career. 

Whatever be the reason, the American University Professor 
or President has seldom shown an aptitude for statesmanship. 
In England, and more especially in France and Italy, professors 
have played an important part in public affairs. Over here, 
their position seems to make them autocrats and doctrinaires, 
unable to mix, as man with man, with the masses who constitute 
the statesman's material. 

Although Mr. Wilson had written books on history and politics 
during his years as Professor and College President, he had a 
singularly limited knowledge of modern European history and 
political conditions. As he did not base his conclusions on first- 
hand observation but on his reading and meditation, they lacked 
concreteness; and this explains why, perhaps, when he was 
President of the United States, he so often expounded views dia- 
metrically opposite to those which he had preached earlier. 
Reality is a rough upsetter of the doctrinaire. 

He had few intimates; he took counsel of hardly anyone; he 
wished to direct and control everything himself. Self-sufficiency 
carried to this extreme does not mark the statesman. We think 
of George Washington as living somewhat apart in Olympian 
dignity, but he knew men and consulted them, and listened to 
arguments with an eagerness which did not disturb his judicial 
poise. Cavour, who kept his fundamental principles from boy- 
hood till death, heard all sides and weighed every suggestion. 
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Abraham Lincoln held what was literally a permanent Council 
of War during his four years in the White House. Imagine the 
humor with which he would have described a Woodrow Wilson, 
too conceited to suppose that anybody could teach him! Even 
Bismarck, who was openly the Despot that Wilson tried to be 
by indirection, knew to whom to go to confer with. 

And all these real statesmen had not only in common the habit 
of taking counsel, but they knew how to deal with men and 
how to use men. Not to do everything yourself, but to train 
others to work for you, has stamped the few consummate masters 
in statecraft and in generalship. 

Such, hastily sketched, was the equipment in personal qualities 
and intellectual capacity of Woodrow Wilson, when he became 
President of the United States on March 4, 1913. Although he 
owed his election to a split in the Republican Party, many of 
us who had long chafed at the high tariff enormities of the Repub- 
licans hoped much from his promise of revision. He carried out 
his promise in the field of the tariff and of the Federal Bank 
System. Fate, however, did not propose to let him off with that; 
on the contrary, Fate assigned to Wilson, the most incompetent 
President in foreign affairs for half a century, a six years' task 
which was almost wholly occupied with foreign affairs. Presi- 
dent Grant was not qualified to shape our national policy in this 
field, but Grant recognized the necessity of taking advice, and 
he appointed as Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, one of the 
three or four foremost experts who ever held the portfolio of our 
Department of State. President Wilson chose for the head of 
his Cabinet Mr. William J. Bryan, which was like choosing a 
blind man for jockey in a horse-race. The inevitable result 
ensued. For six months the country floundered in its relations 
with Mexico. We learned that we had a President who could 
not or would not make up his mind. Judging by his subsequent 
actions we have a right to infer that he could make his mind up, 
but that he did not think it expedient to let the public know 
which side he favored. 

Then at the beginning of August, 1914, the War burst upon 
the world. In the first moment of surprise, President Wilson 
warned America against taking sides, and bade us hold ourselves 
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neutral; and for a long time thereafter he insisted that the origin 
and causes of the War did not concern us and could not be known, 
anyway, for many years to come. Many far-seeing citizens 
urged him that at least we ought to take steps to prepare against 
being drawn into the conflict. But he shook his head, and what- 
ever efforts were made at Plattsburg and elsewhere through the 
patriotic endeavors of General Leonard Wood, of Colonel Roose- 
velt, and of others, did not receive his official approbation. 
President Wilson made an appeal to give up partisan politics at 
home, and then he, who was reckoned a wily party manipulator, 
redoubled political activity. 

The truth is, that by this time, the President's keen eyes had 
discovered a new opening for his ambition. He thought, at the 
beginning, that the War would be soon over and that the bellig- 
erents would turn to him as a mediator. To shine with poster- 
ity as the mediator of the greatest war in history might well 
dazzle even a self-satisfied college professor. In order to be 
invited to stand on this high pinnacle, therefore, he must see to 
it that the United States did nothing to displease Germany, 
which would be one of the principals in the expected mediation. 

Mr. Wilson had pounded the doctrine of neutrality "even in 
mind" so persistently into his fellow-countrymen that he did 
not, as was often his custom, openly contradict it by his own 
actions. He did not come out boldly in favor of the Germans, 
but at the time, and until the end of the War, he showed, now 
stronger, now weaker, pro-German preferences. Count Berns- 
torff, the German Ambassador, was a frequent and welcome 
visitor at the White House until the beginning of 1918. And 
we have evidence enough already, although much remains un- 
published, to justify the assertion that the President was always 
busy concocting some scheme for peace which should favor 
the Germans. Of course the sinking of the Lusitania gave the 
true test of Wilson's inmost feelings. That monstrous crime, be- 
fore which the world stood aghast and held its breath in horror — 
that crime which Nana Sahib himself might have shrunk from 
committing — touched Mr. Wilson so little, either by its atrocity 
or by its significance, that he could complaisantly roll off on his 
typewriter a message to Germany in which he spoke of her well- 
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known reputation for "justice and humanity"; and for nearly 
two years thereafter, he never managed to summon up more 
courage than to say, "Tut! tut!" to the most barbarous of the 
German acts. 

The President's Secretary, Mr. Tumulty, has recently told 
us that Mr. Wilson had so tender a heart that he could not bear 
to think of bloodshed. When the bodies of the handful of marines 
who were killed at Vera Cruz in 1914, were brought to Wash- 
ington for burial, the President witnessed the funeral procession 
but almost broke down as the coffins passed before him. But 
there is a soft-heartedness which springs from sentimentality and 
is neither logical nor virtuous. Mr. Wilson, in spite of being so 
shaken at the sight of the gun carriages with the dead marines, 
could make, with strange nonchalance, decisions which were to 
involve the death of a million human beings. No sign of a tear 
from him, not even an intimation that he realized what the result 
of his act would be. 

Meanwhile German conspirators, propagandists, and criminals 
conducted their operations in the United States with apparent 
immunity. One heard at the Department of Justice that it had 
innumerable proofs of German intrigues and attempts at vio- 
lence here, but that it was considered advisable not to give them 
to the public. From this, there naturally followed the preten- 
sion that the pro-German sentiment in the United States was so 
strong that any attempt to oppose and curb it might lead to civil 
war. This view is still put forward by President Wilson's ad- 
mirers as an excuse for his cowardly inactivity during 1915 and 
1916; but I do not believe that it can be established, or that pos- 
terity will regard it as valid. To allow the Germans here to 
carry on their plots undisturbed for a year or more, and then to 
pretend that our Government ought not to risk a clash with the 
hostile and often disloyal pro-Germans — for many of the Ger- 
mans were naturalized and had sworn allegiance to this country 
— is a plea in which effrontery and cowardice are evenly mixed. 
The President, who admitted that he was afraid to act for fear of 
enraging a part of the American people, had nothing in common 
with Abraham Lincoln, or U. S. Grant, or Grover Cleveland, or 
Theodore Roosevelt. He had nothing in common with any 
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average American, for cowardice is not an American trait. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War, the fact that we had few 
troops and no military organization, did not restrain General 
John A. Dix from telegraphing to a United States Treasury 
official in New Orleans: "If anyone attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot." 

This quality of what for politeness is called "timidity" — 
though in our everyday speech we give it a more exact and 
harsher name — clung to President Wilson throughout. He was 
audacious and even truculent, when he believed that he was 
screened against attack, as during his triumphal European prog- 
ress; but unless he felt this security he did not try to simulate 
courage. Thus, when the President of the four railroad brother- 
hoods demanded large concessions, he did not even argue with 
them, but conceded everything and would have given more. 
True, this was just before the election of 1916, and Mr. Wilson 
was bent on securing any vote, no matter who cast it. But pic- 
ture, if you can, a delegation going to the White House when 
either Cleveland or Roosevelt was there and daring to threaten 
the President that he must grant their demands or take the con- 
sequences. In 1894 an agitator named Debs proposed to tie up 
the transportation system of the United States. President Cleve- 
land, instead of cringing before the American Railway Union, as 
President Wilson would have done, declared that: "If it took 
every dollar in the treasury and every soldier in the United States 
army to deliver a postal card in Chicago, that postal card should 
be delivered." 

During all these weary months which lengthened slowly into 
years, Europe was in a death-grapple with the Hun, and the 
Hun, thanks to his long preparation, to his central position, and 
to his elaborate system of strategic railroads, seemed to be con- 
quering. The Governments and people of civilized Europe 
desperately looked across the Atlantic to the United States, 
which was making fortunes through the sale to the Allies of 
munitions and food at usurious rates; while the President of the 
United States declared that the War did not concern us, that the 
Europeans were war-mad, and that the traditional policy of our 
country, following a precedent set by Washington, forbade us to 
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enter into entangling alliances abroad. The President consented, 
indeed, to make loans to the Allies, but these loans mostly paid 
our own profiteers for the munitions, and other supplies which 
England, France, and Italy were buying over here. 

"We are pouring out our life-blood, we are staking our very 
existence in the struggle of Democracy against Despotism," said 
the Allies, "and the United States, the most powerful, the most 
prosperous, the most fortunate of Democracies, looks on while 
we perish and lifts not a finger in our behalf. Whatever we get 
from there we pay treble price for." Oh, my brother Americans, 
well may we bow down our heads in humiliation and shame 
when we remember that our Country, the great example of De- 
mocracy, threw away this God-given opportunity to be the cham- 
pion and savior of Democracy! Until the election came in 1916, 
and Wilson was re-elected, he found plenty of reasons to keep 
us out of war, and to keep us at peace with the German party 
here, and the German Empire over there. 

The German Government came early to estimate President 
Wilson's messages at their true value. Count Bernstorff, Miin- 
sterberg, and lesser German agents here saw that excessive vanity 
and insatiate ambition controlled him. So long as he was plan- 
ning for re-election, there would be no war. While he went on 
writing, therefore, the Germans went on torpedoing with im- 
punity. But the conscience of the American people would not 
be put to sleep; and not their conscience only, because Americans 
saw that if our Government allowed the Germans to overwhelm 
the Allies, the United States would be the next object of German 
rapacity, and probably its next victim. Self-preservation de- 
manded that we should enter the War while there was still time, 
and popular clamor rose to such a pitch that Wilson himself saw 
that his own self-preservation required him to submit to the 
popular wish. Accordingly, early in the spring of 1917, Con- 
gress, at his instance, broke off relations with Germany. 

I do not intend to describe the American participation in the 
War, but it is relevant to point out two or three baneful effects of 
Mr. Wilson's temper and character. In the first place, his habit 
of surrounding himself with only second- or third-rate men, in 
order that he might do everything himself and get the glory 
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therefor, resulted in placing Josephus Daniels, a North Carolina 
local editor, at the head of the Navy Department, and Newton 
D. Baker at the head of the War Department. It seemed un- 
necessary to choose Mr. Baker out of perhaps a million more 
competent persons, when he was believed by his neighbors in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to have Pacifist leanings and to be German by 
descent. But President Wilson, as if to show his impartiality, 
seemed to delight in these contradictions. Also, he supported 
with exceptional fervor Mr. Henry Ford, an unlimited Pacifist, 
as Democratic candidate for Senator. 

But President Wilson's peculiarity led him not only to select 
mediocrities and persons obviously unfit for whatever reason, but 
also to reject others whom almost the entire country approved. 
General Leonard Wood, who had been most active in training 
volunteers, and who by competent French experts was looked 
upon as the best General in our Army, was refused a commission 
to go abroad. Colonel Roosevelt, who made no pretense to 
command an Army Corps, but who could have raised 300,000 
men to follow him anywhere, was also refused. Wilson's intrin- 
sically vindictive nature took this method of gratifying its spite. 
Some of his apologists now claim that Roosevelt was physically 
unfit, having lost the sight of an eye, but this fact was not gener- 
ally known then, and as the loss had existed for about ten years, 
and had not prevented Roosevelt from making his trips to Africa 
and Brazil, it could not be honestly alleged as a reason why he 
should not command a force in France. Wilson's spite injured 
not merely persons but the nation; for instead of calling, when 
we entered into war, for the assistance of the ablest men of all 
parties, to form a Coalition Government, he rebuffed those who 
were not Democrats, and he carried on the War as if it were his 
personal Democratic monopoly. In England, in France, in 
Italy, where parties were as much a factor as here, they still held 
that most salutary truth that the Nation is above all parties. 
Mr. Wilson, however, had reached the point where he believed 
that he himself was above the Nation. The American people, 
on the contrary, accepted the War as their war and, irrespective 
of party, bore their share of the burden. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, achieved notoriety by de- 
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daring, "Thank God, we are unprepared!" — the most fatuous 
remark made in our time, or perhaps in any other. What should 
we say of a surgeon, who on being called to perform a capital 
operation should exclaim, "Thank God, I have no instruments"? 
Or of a fire commissioner who on the breaking out of a conflagra- 
tion which threatened to destroy his city, should shout, "Thank 
God, we are unprepared, we haven't an engine or a fireman 
in the service"? Most surgeons and most fire commissioners 
do not start as Newton D. Bakers. The appalling fact is, 
however, that Baker merely put into words President Wilson's 
policy of unpreparedness during the more than thirty months 
since the War began. What a fine thing it was then to talk 
that way to Sunday School Classes and to "uplift" ministers! 
But when the scourge came, and our boys died by thousands 
in battle because we were unprepared, or of preventable disease, 
because we were unprepared, do you think that their mothers 
and fathers, their wives and sisters and sweethearts, their children 
and friends, got satisfaction from Mr. Wilson's mawkish fallacy? 
The War had not progressed long before thoughtful men of 
every nation, shuddering at its horrors, set to thinking how all 
war could be abolished and peace be made permanent. Various 
plans were suggested. One of them, the League to Enforce 
Peace, seemed to the Americans the most popular and feasible. 
President Wilson did not initiate this. Among its earliest pro- 
moters were President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Ex-President William H. Taft, both Republicans. 
When Mr. Wilson found that this League was gaining in favor, 
he openly espoused it, and, as chance often plays freaks of this 
kind, he came at last to be revered as its starter by persons 
who did not take the trouble to inform themselves as to the origi- 
nator of the project. One sees how Mr. Wilson's soft heart 
would be overwhelmed by any project to put an end to war. 
But knowing, as we do, that he was now so completely in the 
toils of egomania that he took no steps without studying what 
its effect would be on him and his fortunes, we cannot overlook 
the fact that he saw in the League of Nations a marvellous open- 
ing to his own aggrandizement. If any league should be agreed 
upon when it came time to make peace, who would be more likely 
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to be chosen its President than himself? This suggestion became 
an obsession, and to it he has sacrificed all other considerations. 
Later, General Smuts of South Africa drafted a Covenant of 
the League, and this draft was the basis on which negotiations 
were adjusted. 

I do not describe President Wilson's conduct of the War. The 
lack of preparedness which he had insisted on, cost the country, 
unnecessarily, at least four billion dollars. Money was poured 
out, not merely lavishly, but it was squandered. A single item 
which has recently come to light is an illustration. Secretary 
Baker, the head of the War Department, who thanked God that 
we were not ready, ordered fifteen or twenty times as many 
saddles, bridles, and other cavalry equipments, as there were 
horses to be equipped. According to what seems to be trust- 
worthy data, we appropriated more than a billion dollars for 
American airplanes, yet not one of these reached France before 
the Armistice, and our first troops abroad were harassed with 
impunity by the German airmen. "But," say Mr. Wilson's 
apologists, "he had to work quickly in an emergency, and he 
had to pay the price." To which it is enough to reply, Who 
made the emergency, and why? 

Through a stroke of good fortune, which we did not deserve, 
our Army arrived in France in time to bring reinforcement to the 
French and English, and to take an indispensable part in ending 
the War. Mr. Wilson did not intend, at first, to send any Ameri- 
can troops abroad, but when he learned from Marshal Joffre and 
Mr. Balfour the desperate condition of the Allies in the early 
spring of 1917, he had to change his mind. He had "kept us out 
of war," as long as it served his purpose. Now he spoke proudly 
of being in the War: "I, too, come of fighting blood," he said 
jauntily. More remarkable still, was his ingenuity in finding 
reasons for our joining the Allies, or "Associates " as he preferred 
to call them. We took up arms "to make the world safe for 
Democracy," he explained. More far-fetched still, was his 
assertion that our men would no longer tolerate the evil doctrine 
of the Balance of Power, from which sprang dynastic and inter- 
national jealousies, and war. How false these assumptions were, 
any of us could prove by questioning the doughboys themselves. 
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Out of many whom I talked with, not one had ever heard of the 
Balance of Power, or recognized it as a motive for fighting. 
America went to war for self-preservation. As early as the 
autumn of 1914, President Charles W. Eliot had warned our 
country that, if there were any danger of the Teutons winning, 
it would be our duty to support the Allies with all our force. 

Equally pharisaical is the assertion that we went to war to 
make the world safe for Democracy. No doubt, if the Germans 
were victorious, Democracy would fare badly in the world. But 
our regiments held no purpose so definite as President Wilson's 
words imply: and after all, who was he to pose as a spokesman of 
'Democracy? Woodrow Wilson has done more to denature and 
destroy Democracy in the United States than all our enemies 
have been able to do since our Government was founded in 
1789. As I write these lines, he exercises an Autocracy which 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs would have envied. 

This contradiction between his words and his deeds appears 
wherever we look. He denounced, magniloquently, secret dip- 
lomacy and proclaimed that all transactions should be open and 
public. And yet he himself resorted to secret diplomacy more 
than any other President of the United States has done. For 
years, his secret agents, beginning with Colonel House, have 
been taking his messages, not alone to foreign cabinets, but to 
any unofficial persons with whom Mr. Wilson wished to collogue. 
Freedom of speech is essential to Democracy, yet Mr. Wilson 
maintained the most vigorous press censorship the United States 
have known, and he found in Mr. George Creel an expert to 
carry out his commands. The baneful effect of the Wilson-gag 
law prevented news of political opinion in the United States from 
being immediately communicated to the Europeans at Paris; 
and it prevented Americans at home from receiving swift and 
true reports of what was going on at the Paris Conference. It 
was sufficient for us to be told that President Wilson was the 
superman or supermonarch in Paris, before whom Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau bowed in complete subservience. 

President Wilson welcomed the idea of a peace without victory, 
and exhausted his skill as a casuist in making this idea acceptable 
to his countrymen. He promulgated his Table of Fourteen Points 
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— the terms, that is, which would be fair in making peace. And 
when the Germans were beaten, and were suing for an Armistice, 
he kept himself in the lime-light, as if he were the master of the 
Allies, the Napoleon of the War. Is there any significance in the 
fact that the Germans accepted his Fourteen Points as the most 
favorable to themselves? 

After the Armistice, the Congress met at Paris to make peace. 
Contrary to precedent, contrary also to the best interests of the 
United States, President Wilson appointed himself the chief 
American Commissioner. At the November election, he had 
urged the American people to return a strong Democratic major- 
ity to Congress in order to support his policies, and he admitted 
that without this backing, he might be seriously embarrassed in 
his dealings with foreign countries. The American people cast 
a majority of more than a million votes against him. Neverthe- 
less, he chose to go. And now some of his apologists declare 
that he went with a mandate of the American people! The 
objection to having a monarch or ruler — and President Wilson 
was in a very real sense a ruler — sit in a conference with the 
Prime Ministers or other representatives of other Governments 
is obvious; first of all, it destroys the sense of equality. Mr. Wil- 
son did not speak as the representative of the American Govern- 
ment: he made it perfectly clear that he regarded himself as the 
American Government. 

Having now scorned to take counsel with anyone, having re- 
duced his Cabinet ministers and other officials to the status of 
servants, he threw off all pretense of being bound by the Constitu- 
tion. Those who differed from him, especially those who openly 
opposed him, he branded as wilful or wicked. He tried to under- 
mine the prestige of the Senate — the last dam erected by the 
Constitution between an arrogant President and absolute power 
— and he succeeded by appealing to their sentimental religiosity 
in making some Americans believe that it was more important 
to uphold his sanctimonious whims than the Constitution. 

So he went to Paris, and enjoyed a more than royal welcome 
in France, in England, and in Italy. War-weary Europe lavished 
on him its thanks intended for the great Democracy whose 
troops had reached Europe late, but not too late to help in de- 
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stroying the Hun. He sat at the conference table, like Shylock 
at a meeting of his creditors . Many of the countries had received 
war loans from the United States. He took no pains to correct 
the misunderstanding that these loans were due to his personal 
bounty. The delegates of the foreign Governments, therefore, 
were careful to treat him as their benefactor. They wished to 
secure easy payment for what they had had; they hoped perhaps 
to receive further loans. The College President, was no match 
for such seasoned European statesmen as Lloyd George and Cle- 
menceau : but they were too adroit to let him perceive it. All the 
foreigners, by common instinct, acted as if they did not doubt 
that he was as omnipotent as he assumed to be. One of our 
commissioners who sat by him daily for four months, said to me: 
"Wilson's intellect was amazing. After he spoke on any subject, 
discussion of it ceased." We, who have no vanity, no delusion 
of megalomania to be flattered, can see at what a disadvantage it 
put the United States to have President Wilson sit as the chief 
American representative at the Peace Congress. 

Sometimes it happened, of course, that the English and French 
Prime Ministers found adulation and bamboozling insufficient: 
then they adopted other means. President Wilson had gone 
abroad filled with a passion for the freedom of the seas. That 
shining Prussian casuist, Dr. Dernburg, had taught him that 
"British Navalism" was not less harmful than German Militar- 
ism. But from the time Mr. Wilson first met Mr. Lloyd George 
till now, the President has not lisped a word about "Navalism"; 
one would like to know how the Welsh statesman enlightened 
him. M. Clemenceau, also, did not always sprinkle orange-flower 
water over his conversations with Mr. Wilson. But these expe- 
riences took place in private. The President insisted on open 
diplomacy — in all cases where his superiority could be recorded. 

Being self appointed, President Wilson had no credentials or 
instructions to place before the Congress at Paris. Whoever 
questioned his authority must accept the President's assertion 
that he spoke for the United States, and must assume that they 
would ratify whatever he promised. We do not know, even 
now, how many promises he made. 

During the latter part of President Wilson's term, a new issue 
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came up to distract and muddle men's judgments. This was 
the League of Nations, an ideal which aimed at securing and 
perpetuating the peace of the world. Now everybody, except 
the Germans, abstractly desired peace, and all the nations, except 
the German, which were taking part in the War, with its horrors 
and cruelties and losses, were resolved that some step must be 
found to prevent a similar war from being fought. Mr. Wilson, 
as I have said, did not originate the desire for peace or even the 
clauses of the scheme which was first drafted; but he identified 
himself with the scheme. He got the reputation of being the 
great idealist. Persons who failed to accept his rainbow-tinted 
language were pitied or chidden for their lack of vision. By this 
clever device Mr. Wilson tried to make it appear that whoever 
was against him was against peace, and that whoever criticized 
the League of Nations was against peace. 

This artful complication simply recorded a new policy which 
the War was forcing upon us. Down to August 1914, a majority 
of Americans accepted without much discussion the warning 
which Washington had given in his Farewell Address, and which 
Jefferson had put into two words against "entangling alliances." 
During the first period of the War Wilson had excused himself 
for the emasculate and ignoble neutrality which he forced upon 
the United States by pretending to be unwilling to disobey this 
warning; in reality he never respected precedents — whether 
those of Washington or of Jefferson — which interfered with his 
personal plans of the moment. Later, however, when the possi- 
bilities of the League of Nations dawned upon him and he under- 
stood that the President of such a League would be in fact Presi- 
dent of the world, we heard nothing more from him against 
"entangling alliances." The League, of course, could be noth- 
ing else except an entangling alliance, not with one nation but 
with all that composed it. 

The American people were thenceforth divided. Their instinct 
of humanity made them desire most earnestly the establishment of 
a system of permanent peace. On the other hand, they doubted 
whether the particular scheme which Mr. Wilson proposed 
would work, and the more they looked into this, the more their 
doubts troubled them. Mr. Wilson did everything possible to 
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make them distrust his project. Not being in any sense a states- 
man, he did not try to propitiate. Far from it. He assumed 
that anyone who opposed him was wicked, and he strove to 
inflame the country against the Senate, which was duly appointed 
by the Constitution to pass on the treaties negotiated by the 
President. An ordinary business man does not slap the faces of 
his customers and expect to retain their custom, how then can 
the admirers of President Wilson, who had neither the tact nor 
the manners of ordinary business men, persuade posterity that 
he was a statesman? 

The dilemma which has troubled the United States since 1917, 
is to reconcile our traditional repugnance to entangling alliances 
and our instinctive desire for peace. President Wilson who had 
looked on the ravishing of Belgium and the devastating of 
France, and the sinking of ships of all nations, without admitting 
that these crimes concerned us at all, was not the person to 
appear like Harlequin in a sudden change of costume and an- 
nounce himself as the champion of alliances with all peoples. 
Nor was it for him who caused dissension wherever he went at 
home and abroad, to pose as the paragon of brotherhood and 
peace. "Ye shall know them by their fruits." What better 
test is there for man or nation? And Woodrow Wilson will be 
judged by his deeds and not by the per- virtuous sentiments of his 
writings and his speeches. No one can doubt that the United 
States will take their due share of responsibility among the na- 
tions. We cannot be isolated if we would. But because we 
refuse to fit into the intricate jig-saw puzzle which Mr. Wilson 
has contrived for the salvation of the world, it does not follow 
that we choose isolation. It simply means that we prefer the 
American Constitution and our national independence to jig-saw 
puzzles. 

Knowing that our Senate and a majority of our population 
would reject the Covenant of the League of Nations, he so en- 
tangled it in the Treaty of Peace that we could not have peace 
without accepting the Covenant. This was an amazing trick, 
only less amazing than the fact that some of our College Presi- 
dents and Professors and professional experts in Ethics, not only 
condoned but applauded it. Article Ten, the heart of the 
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Covenant, proposed to abrogate the sovereignty of the United 
States, and to subject our national will, under certain circum- 
stances, to the decision of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Wilson denies this, and insists that Article Ten means no 
such thing, but persons who have far more authority than he to 
interpret international and constitutional matters contradict 
him. The Covenant assigns six votes to Great Britain in the 
Council and one to the United States, but again the President 
denied that this disparity would exist in practice. Why should 
a great nation, like the United States, sign any agreement, the 
form of which is so ambiguous that experts all over the world 
interpret it differently? Nobody would take a deed even to a 
shanty of which the title was in doubt. Why should the United 
States perhaps throw away its birthright so recklessly? 

Mr. Lloyd George, with all his subtle persuasiveness, urged 
the League upon the President. M. Clemenceau put little faith 
in it, but as he regarded Wilson's friendship and the support of 
the United States as indispensable to France, he accepted it, 
much as the practical Prince Metternich accepted Czar Alexan- 
der's Covenant of the Holy Alliance after the Congress of Vienna. 
It cost nothing to accept a pious whim when by so doing they 
could secure the friendship of the Czar. So President Wilson 
forced his pious whim on the Congress at Paris, but he stub- 
bornly refused to accept any changes in Article X — the rest, 
didn't matter. The Treaty was completed with the Covenant 
inextricably riveted into it. Some of the European Powers 
signed it, and Mr. Wilson came home to force the Senate to 
ratify it. 

He had taken the precaution several months before, to spread 
the insinuation that the Senate was a wicked body, which, for 
political reasons solely, was bent on thwarting him. At his re- 
turn he presented the document, and intimated that they should 
sign it. The fact that the Constitution gave the Senate equal 
power with himself in making treaties never appealed to him. 
Whatever blocked his ambition was bad; consequently the Sen- 
ate was bad. So blinded by egomania was Mr. Wilson that he 
imagined that the people of the United States was on his side — 
the very people which had defeated him by more than a million 
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votes in 1918. Accordingly he planned to stump the country 
in behalf of his scheme for a League of Nations. Charitable 
critics tried to see in his campaign a noble example of devotion to 
an ideal; others, who had followed his career from his Princeton 
days, saw in his determination to win the crown of his later am- 
bition — the Presidency of the League of Nations — a most char- 
acteristic outcome of his egocentric nature. He refused to 
accept the slightest change in Article X, refused even to discuss 
the compromise. That is not the attitude of a statesman. 
Statesmen know that it is better to get half a loaf than nothing. 
A more astonishing example of exorbitant self-conceit cannot be 
found in history than was Wilson's intransigence. Many of his 
own party were willing to accept reservations; so were European 
statesmen who had signed the Treaty, but Wilson was unmoved. 
He warned those who insisted on reservations that they would 
break the heart of the world and yet he by his stubbornness was 
willing to break the heart of the world, whatever that means, 
without a qualm. 

In the midst of his campaign, illness cut short his activity. 
For months he was incapable of performing the ordinary duties of 
a President, by any fair interpretation of what the Constitution 
regarded as "incapacity." We recognized the Wilsonian voice 
in the amazing message he addressed to Great Britain abusing 
her for not letting him know certain transactions. The truth 
was that the special envoy, Viscount Grey, sent by Great Britain 
to confer with the President, had been allowed to wait four 
months in Washington, without meeting the President. If this 
was a proof of capacity, what would incapacity have been? A 
second letter in which Mr. Wilson cruelly assailed France as 
being "militaristic" and "imperialistic" in her designs had his 
unmistakable stamp. Gradually he regained sufficient strength 
to take part, from his bedroom and study, in the political cam- 
paign, and when the Democrats nominated Mr. Cox, President 
Wilson seems to have exacted from him a promise that he would 
carry out all the Wilsonian principles and that Article X should 
not be changed in the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t . It was 
plain that the illness which had struck him down, had ren- 
dered him unable to deal with certain series of ideas. Egomania, 
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and Article X were obsessions. He repeated his utterances of 
the year before with parrot-like iteration, and he looked forward 
to Election Day as the day of the "Great and Solemn Referen- 
dum," when the American people should ratify his "Vision" and 
place him among the world's few supreme men. 

November 2nd came. Inexorable as fate, the Great and 
Solemn Referendum turned out to be the Greatest Repudiation 
in American history. According to the vote, a majority of more 
than seven million and a half Americans repudiated Woodrow 
Wilson, and his ways, and his regime, and his visions. I doubt 
whether anyone who voted against him was opposed to Peace; 
but everyone was opposed to the Wilsonian Peace, to the sly and 
uncandid methods he had resorted to in order to secure the ad- 
herence of the Europeans. In that vote the American people 
repudiated sanctimony, a common and often successful tool of 
self-seeking politicians. The American people repudiated the 
insincerity which made Mr. Wilson denounce secret diplomacy 
and other practices of the old Governments, while he practised 
them himself without stint. The American people repudiated 
the President who pretended that so large a part of them were 
disloyal and disaffected, that he was afraid to adopt a patriotic 
and American policy. They repudiated the doctrine that 
Americanism is selfish, that one must care more for a foreign 
nation than for one's own nation, that patriotism itself is neces- 
sarily narrow and selfish. They do not believe that any man 
who was afraid to trust the American people should be their 
President, or that any man who surrenders to locomotive engi- 
neers or to capitalists, or to any other clique, deserves to be Presi- 
dent. They do not wittingly approve a coward. 

I said that the Second of November, 1920, should remain 
memorable in the annals not only of the United States but of 
Democracy. One of the chief dangers to Democracy is that its 
voters may be easily misled, and by almost imperceptible stages 
may fritter away their fundamental rights and principles. 
President Wilson showed how, by means equally insidious and 
unscrupulous, the United States could be converted from a 
Democracy into a Despotism. Usually the "man on horseback " 
resorts to violence to accomplish his end. The less crude Medici 
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stole away the liberties of Florence by largesse. President Wil- 
son worked more craftily still, and he succeeded in postponing, 
as long as possible, his day of reckoning. With Machiavellian 
cunning he tried to fool the American people into regarding the 
League of Nations as the issue of the Campaign of 1920. He did 
fool some of our intellectuals, some of our College Presidents, 
and ministers. 

The American people, however, were sound and sane. They 
saw that the capital issue was Wilson and Wilsonism, and, hav- 
ing at last an opportunity to record their opinion, they repudi- 
ated both. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 



